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the state Government, a decision handed down in a
prize ease more than thirty years before by the old
Committee of Appeals of the Continental Congress.
Marshall answered the question affirmatively, say-
ing: "If the legislatures of the several states may,
at will, annul the judgments of the courts of the
United States and destroy the rights acquired under
those judgments, the Constitution itself becomes a
solemn mockery, and the nation is deprived of the
means of enforcing its laws by the instrumentality
of its own tribunals."

Marshall's decision evoked a warm protest from
the Pennsylvania Legislature and led to a proposal
of amendment to the Constitution providing "an
impartial tribunal" between the General Govern-
ment and the States; and these expressions of dis-
sent in turn brought the Virginia Assembly to the
defense of the Supreme Court.

The commission to whom was referred the communica-
tion of the governor of Pennsylvania [reads the Virginia
document] . . . are of the opinion that a tribunal is al-
ready provided by the Constitution of the United States,
to wit; the Supreme Court, more eminently qualified from
their habits and duties, from the mode of their selectionr
and from the tenure of their offices, to decide the disputes
aforesaid in an enlightened and impartial manner than
any other tribunal which could be created.